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sisted chiefly of violent fluctuations in the proportion between
arable and pasture land, resulting from fluctuations in the price
of cattle. Since the accession of George III. powerful political
influences had come into play. Such were the Octennial Act,
making it a more pressing interest for landlords to multiply the
voters upon their estates; the legislation of 1778, enabling
Catholics to take leases for lives, instead of being* restricted to
leases for thirty-one years; the legislation of 1782, bringing
Catholic purchasers into the land market, and the corn bounties,
which, in conjunction with the English demand for corn, greatly
raised the value of land, and made Ireland an essentially arable
country. The Dublin Society laboured with zeal and intelli-
gence, during the greater part of the century, to correct the
extreme ignorance of agriculture that generally prevailed among
the farmers; and I have mentioned the desire which Arthur
Young noticed, and so warmly praised, among the more improv-
ing landlords and in the more prosperous parts of the country, to
put an end to the system of middlemen when leases fell in, and
to bring the occupying tenant into immediate relations with his
landlord. This was a great advantage to the landlord, and in
general a still greater advantage to the tenant, who usually found
the farmer of his own race and creed immeasurably more oppres-
sive than the Protestant gentleman; but, as I have already hinted?
it had political and social effects which were not so good. Be-
moving a connecting link between the highest and lowest
classes, it brought two classes into direct juxtaposition who
were deeply separated by religion, by race, and by bitter memo-
ries of old confiscations. It also altered in some degree the
character of the management of land, placing it much more
than formerly in the hands of bailiffs and c drivers,' who had no
direct interest in the soil.1 It must be added, too, that a great

1 The   arguments   in   favour  of     of the extortionate rents exacted from

middlemen are stated powerfully, but     the under-tenant, say, what is, I be-

with, I think, an undue leaning to-     lieve, indisputably true : ' These rents

wards the middlemen, in the Laeliryinte     were higher, were sooner called for,

Hibernicce (p. 23).   Writing in 1822,     and more rigidly exacted, in propor-

the author describes the middlemen     tion as the middleman descended in

as having' nearly disappeared.' There     the scale of society, and approximated

is an excellent account of the different     to the degree of the peasant.' (P. 184.)

classes  of middlemen, in  Ferguson     On the other hand, the middlemen

and Vance's Report on tlie  Tenure     often took their rents in produce or

and Improvement of Land in Ireland     labour, and this system, was not un-

(1851).  These writers, after speaking     popular in Ireland.